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Punch — Ben Roth 











QUESTING WITH guile 


Every year, irate ladies protest 
the naming of hurricanes. But 
the Weather Bureau says the hur- 
ricane roster is going to remain 
feminine. To avoid repetition, the 
Weather Bureau has worked out 
four sets of 21 names each. When 
it has gone through all 84 names, 
it will start over again. And here 
we'd like to append a note from 
a woman who had just finished 
getting her three daughters off 
to school: “Now I know why they 
name hurricanes after girls.” 

99 

Most of us look forward to the 
day when all mail will be carried 
by airplane—preferably jet. Or 
even by guided missile. But it de- 
velops that not everybody is sold 
on the virtues of airmail. The Es- 
kimos of Kaltag village in Alaska 
say they’d appreciate it if the U S 
Post Office would quit delivering 
their mail by air and go back to 
the dog sled. They’d get their 
mail faster. What happens is that 
the mail is delivered once a week 
by plane, but often the weather 
is so bad the flight has to be can- 
celed. Nobody ever had to cancel 
a dog team on account of the 
weather. 

99 

University students at Greno- 
ble, France, have studied the rela- 
tive honesty of men and women 
for two years. Their conclusions 
may not suit the ladies, but here 
they are: An honest man tells 


five fibs per day, and an honest 
woman tells up to ten. A dishon- 
est man averages fifty lies a day, 
but, say the students, “We have 
not been able to reach an ap- 
proximate figure for dishonest 
women.” 

We feel we should be able to 
point a moral from this, but we 
don’t know just what it would be. 
Unless perhaps that if you’re go- 
ing to chum with dishonest peo- 
ple, you’re a little bit better off 
with dishonest men! 


99 

Now here’s something new in 
the movie industry: 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox will soon use a movie 
to introduce “a unique system for 
stopping a (comedy) film in 
mid-projection to preserve dialog 
ordinarily lost during a laugh.” 
We wonder why they specify 
“comedy”? Do they expect peo- 
ple to burst into guffaws at a 
tragedy? Anyway, the movie 
which will introduce this innova- 
tion is something called “Wake 


Me When It’s Over.” 


99 
We hear from Dallas about a 
used-car lot on which sits a 


dreadfully beat-up jalopy bearing 
a sign: “Owned by a little old 
lady with a terrible temper.” And 
speaking of signs, we like the one 
in a N Y bar: “There is no 
amusement tax here. What’s fun- 
ny about a hangover?” 


: » may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EIsENn- 
HOWER, speaking to opening 
session of the White House 
Conf on children and youth: 
“Our\ children understand, as 
we did not in our own youthful 
yrs, the need — now approaching 
the absolute—for peace with jus- 
tice. And so, among the things we 
teach to the young are such truths 
as the transcendent value of the 
individual and the dignity of all 
people, the futility and stupidity of 
war, its destructiveness of life and 
its degradation of human values.” 
. . . [2] Juvenile Judge NatHan J 
KavurMan, explaining why he does- 
n't get excited when teen-agers 
threaten to beat him up in his own 
Detroit court: “I just take off my 
coat and tell them I had a tough 
time when I was a kid, too, and I 
can still handle myself pretty well.” 
(He’s never had any takers.) ... 
[3] Gen Dovucitas MacArtTHur, in 
cable to Pres Syngman Rhee of S 
Korea, congratulating him on his 
re-election last wk: “I cannot die 
until I know your country is re- 
united.” .. . [4] Gov Ros’r B MEy- 
NER, N Jersey, telling high school 
students engaged in mock legisla- 
ture session that opponents of so- 
cialized medicine do not consider 
how widespread it already is, and 
commenting that servicemen have 
enjoyed gov’t-paid medical care for 
yrs: “Pres Eisenhower has probably 
not paid for any medical care since 
he went to West Point.” ... [5] 
Vice-pres RicHarp M Nrxon, in 
speech at Lincoln, Nebraska: “With 
Republican Party strength in the 


§ you on that ? 


Congress at its low- 
est level since 1936, 
anyone who does not 
recognize that we 
are in for the fight 
of our lives must be 
smoking opium.” .. . [6] Sen Jonn 
F KENNEDY (D-Mass), taking a 
stand on the issue, ‘What’s wrong 
with politicians’ wives?’: “I see 
many politicians’ wives who are 
just as vigorous as their husbands. 
This may be fine for them, but not 
for me. I spend my days with poli- 
ticians—not my nights, too. I don’t 
want to come home from the Sen- 
ate and then have to defend my 
position to my wife all evening!” 
. . . [7] Joz Watxker, veteran test 
pilot, when asked if his flight in 
the rocket-plane X-15 made him 
apprehensive, scared, hesitant or 
eager: “I guess about all of those 
are right except hesitant. I’m not 
hesitant.” . . . [8] GEo MEany, pres, 
AFL-CIO, deriding pleas made by 
Southern Senators to keep hands 
off the race problem because time 
will solve it: “It’s silly to argue a 
century after the Civil War that 
discrimination will disappear if we 
just let it alone.” . . [9] Pope 
JoHN XXIII, when asked the secret 
of his ability to communicate with 
people: “I suffer neither from liver 
nor nerve trouble. Therefore it 
pleases me to be with people.” 





the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABILITY—1 

Latent abilities are like clay. It 
can be mud on shoes, brick on a 
bldg or a statue that will inspire 
all who see it. The clay is the 
same. The result is dependent on 
how it is used. — Jas F LINCOLN, 
Personnel Jnl. 


ADVICE—2 

In many cases the person who 
gives another advice hasn’t tried 
it himself and wishes to see it test- 
ed to see if it really works.——Puckx, 
Tit-Bits, London. 


ANGER—3 

(Of all the emotions) anger 
alone has no contrary emotion. . . 
It has been well summarized by 
Victor Hugo: “Pride robs me of 
God, envy of my neighbor, and an- 
ger of myself.” But there can be a 
just anger too; this is more rare 





than the unjust, for just anger is 
controlled. Just anger has almost 
vanished from the world which has 
lost the distinction between right 
and wrong. — Bishop Futton J 
SHEEN, syndicated col. 


BEHAVIOR—4 
It’s easier to break a command- 
ment than a habit.—Grit. 


BUSINESS—5 

If a person had started in busi- 
ness in the yr A D 1 with a billion 
dollars capital, and if he had man- 
aged his business so poorly that he 
would have lost $1,000 each day, 
in this yr of 1960 he still would 
have enough capital left out of his 
original billion to continue in busi- 
ness, losing $1,000 a day, for al- 
most an additional 780 yrs, or until 
the yr 2739.—Morton Messenger. 
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CAREERS—6 

The age of decision, as far as the 
future career is concerned, was 13 
yrs of age for a quarter of Ameri- 
ca’s top scientists. This is shown 
by a poll of this yr’s Science Tal- 
ent Search winners who were in 
Washington, D C for a five-day 
Science Talent Inst and scholar- 
ship judging.—Science News Letter. 


CHILD—Guidance—7 

The best part of having children 
is enjoying them, but having them 
also obligates us to try endlessly— 
with all our energy, resourceful- 
ness, and understanding—to help 
them grow into happy, useful, re- 
sponsible citizens. . . School is the 
hub of the child’s life, but it is not 
his whole life. He needs relation- 
ships with others besides his 
schoolmates, the sense of belonging 
at home as well as at school. Be- 
longing means helping at home. 
Belonging means not only receiv- 
ing but also giving love, loyalty, 
consideration, and thoughtfulness. 
When we excuse our children from 
showing any appreciation or ac- 
knowledgement of all they receive, 
we deprive them of an essential 
part of maturing—Smonr Marts- 
NER GRUENBERG, With Hitpa SIDNEY 
Krecu, “Today’s Irresponsible Chil- 
dren,” Everywoman’s Family Cir- 
cle, 3-60. 


CHRISTIANITY—8 

A Salvation Army Captain was 
once preaching in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, when a man in the crowd in- 
terrupted him. 

“We haven’t heard anything agin 
Jesus of Nazareth,” said the inter- 
rupter, “but we have something 
agin you Christians, because you 
ain’t up to the sample.”—Megiddo 
Message. 


COMMITTEES—9 

If Columbus had waited for a 
comm of experts to make a study 
report, he probably would be mak- 
ing reservations on a jet liner— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


COMPASSION—10 

How do we differ from the ani- 
mal in the jungle? The thing that 
lifts man above the level of other 
animals is when he has pity for 
the thing that is less fortunate 
than he. The moment he feels 
compassion for another creature, 
the moment he tries to help that 
creature, that moment he starts to 
leave the jungle behind. That is 
civilization —Friendly Chat. 


CRITICISM—1l1 

Washington at 15, had discovered 
the hazards of even mild criticism. 
In his notebook he wrote: “Being 
to advise or reprehend any one 
consider whether it ought to be in 
public or in private, personal or at 
some other time, and in what terms 
to do it; and in reproving show no 
signs of choler, but do it with 
sweetness and mildness.”—Lamp & 
LairD, Practical Business Psychol- 
ogy (McGraw-Hill). 


DEBT—12 

What would you think of a rela- 
tive who had an income of $7,000 
a yr, but had run up a debt of 
$29,000 of which $5,000 was pay- 
able on demand and $7,500 more 
within a yr? Well, don’t disown 
him too soon. Add 7 zeros onto 
those figures and you’ve got your 
Uncle Sam. — Industrial Press 


Service. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 

Election yr mail-outs are at an 
all-time high, according to the 
House Folding Room Statistics. 
During Feb alone, the Folding 
Room and its staff, which handles 
Congressional requests for mailing 
out mat’l to constituents, reported 
they handled 16,736,831 pieces of 
mail. This included 109,085 speech- 
es, 199,266 letters, 1,109,773 Farm 
Bulletins, and 1,682,610 newsletters. 
To do this, it required 120 lbs of 
paste, 6,000 odd-sized envelopes, 
and 700 cartons. 

The Library of Congress was 
slightly perturbed over receiving 
this request: “Please send me 
Childbirth Without Fear. If you 
can’t do that, send me The Gath- 
ering Storm.” 

Radio and tv execs, concerned 
over recent scandals in the indus- 
try, are scouring the nation’s most 
public-minded citizenry for some- 
one to head the Nat’l Ass’n of 
Broadcasters and lead the industry 
out of its wilderness. Sec’y of the 
Treasury Rob’t B Anderson heads 
the list and NAB is willing to wait 
until he is thru his term of office. 

“ ” 

Rep W T Rutherford (D-Texr) 
claims: “If all the crutches in the 
world were laid end to end, there 
still wouldn’t be enough for the 
lame excuses.” 


Dare 
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DEMOCRACY—13 

The chief thing wrong with de- 
mocracy is that it is not demo- 
cratic enough. I would like to see 
American officeholders drawn by 
lot, as they often were in ancient 
Greece. . . By accident we might 
find a few good men.—Sypney J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News. 


DIPLOMACY—14 

A diplomat is a person who can 
be disarming even tho his country 
isn’t-—Mrs Drange BInver, Catholic 
Digest. 


DIVORCE—15 

A news story tells about a wom- 
an whose husband gave her 25 
cents a day for spending money 
and she saved all these quarters 
until she had enough money to buy 
a divorce. Seems like it just doesn’t 
pay a man to be nice to some 
women.—P-K Sideliner, hm, Peter 
Kuntz Co. 


EASTER—16 

Reading an interesting book re- 
cently I came to 3 pages which ap- 
parently our little girl had torn 
out. . . When I began to storm, as 
fathers will do, about keeping chil- 
dren away from my books, my wife 
wisely chided me, “Now after all, 
should you complain? You have 300 
pages, your daughter has 3. Is that 
so bad a bargain? If you’re going 
to be fair, I think you ought to 
give her a few more pages.” As I 
thought how inadequate those 3 
pages by themselves would be, it 
struck me that that’s what life * 
like without our Easter faith, 
few pages torn out of a book. tt 
makes no sense, starts nowhere, 
ends nowhere, in between has no 
rhyme or reason.—WINFIELD S Hay- 


cock, “Preaching to the Easter 
Crowd,” Christian Advocate, 3-3- 
60. 





y) 


Theater Arts normally publishes 
a complete play-text every month. 
In the issue for March, ’60, how- 
ever, this space is given over to a 
special 32-page section on opera. 
There are articles on the Metro- 
politan, and on the Met’s Mr Bing 
(this is his 10th anniversary sea- 
son); on Paris, which is re-discov- 
ering opera after a long dry spell; 
on Scandinavian singers; and on 
various other topics of interest to 
opera-lovers. All are accompanied 
by photographs. In April, Theater 
Arts will resume its usual presen- 
tation of a complete play. 

“What Can We Do About Wa- 
ter?” asks Howard Mendenhall in 
American Forests, 3-60. He dis- 
cusses the increasingly urgent need 
for conservation of our water re- 
sources, the things that have been 
done about it, and the ones that 
need doing. He goes into some de- 
tail about the difficulties of initi- 
ating conservation programs, and 
makes specific suggestions about 
implementing more efficient ways 
of handling water problems. 

Field and Stream, 4-’60, calls it- 
self a special trout-fishing issue, 
and as such should be of special 
interest to trout fanciers. It’s a 
mine of information about the best 
places and methods for catching 
bigger and better trout. Did you 
know that along Arkansas’ White 
River, nobody’s much impressed 
with a 5 lb trout? There, it’s not 
too uncommon to catch ones 


y) mining the magazines 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSCSCSEESSEEEEE 


One thing the 3,000,000 
world-wide circulation of Time 
seems to indicate is that Eng- 
lish has become almost the 
universal language of the lit- 
erate Advertising Age. 








47 


weighing 12 to 15 lbs! 


Promotion for the movie, “Solo- 
mon and Sheba,” took 2 different 
approaches, “presumably,” says 
Christian Herald (3-’60), “with the 
naive expectation that never the 
twain should meet.” There follows 
a description of the “Informative 
Bible-Kit” available to Sunday 
schools. The kit contains, among 
other things, a bibliography of ref- 
erence books used in the research 
for the movie, a map of the Land 
of Solomon and Sheba, and a 
treatise on “Solomon and His 
Times.” Then we come to the ap- 
proach employed with theater op- 
erators. Samples from this ad: 
“. . . the picture offers the most 
daring and realistic pagan orgy 
ever filmed. . . The central figure 
in the dance is Gina Lollobrigida, 
wearing ... a diaphanous and 
transparent jeweled skirt. In her 
navel is a crescent-shaped ruby, 
which gleams and glitters while 
she performs the orgiastic dance 
which: ends in her seduction of 
Solomon.” Asks the Christian Her- 
ald, “This is for Sunday schools?” 


Quine 
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EDUCATION—17 

Sabro, a very wise and much be- 
loved Japanese artist used to say, 
“When I was in school we were 
constantly reminded of the import- 
ance of non-doing. Only thru non- 
doing can we accomplish any- 


thing.” — DONALD W RosBINsOoN, 
“Three Sermonettes,” Clearing 
House, 3-’60. 


e ” 


Controversy has always been the 
servant of education. There can be 
no education without controversy. 
—H Rowan GAIrTHeEr, Jr, Chmn of 
Trustees, Ford Foundation, Educa- 
tion Digest. 


EDUCATION—College—18 

In the modern American univ, 
we are all far too busy. Education 
is expected to occur in a great 
hurry.—Jas K Ferrs.teman, chmn of 
Dep’t of Philosophy, Tulane Univ, 
“The Genius Versus the American 
Univ,” Jnl of Higher Education, 
3-’60. 


EFFORT—Reward—19 

Too many people cast a stale 
crust of bread on the waters and 
expect chocolate cake in return.— 
York Trade Compositor, hm, York 
Composition Co. 


EXPERIENCE—20 

Experience is a comb which na- 
ture gives to men when they are 
bald—Old Proverb. 


FAITH—21 

Faith is the hand with which we 
grasp Christ; assurance is the ring 
God places upon it. — S Baptist 
Brotherhood Jnl. 


Que 
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FAITH—22 

A minister noticed a little boy 
holding securely the end of a long 
string. The attached kite was in- 
distinguishable in the evening twi- 
light. When he ing’d of the lad 
why he was acting so, the boy said 
he was flying a kite. “I can’t see 
it; but I know it’s there, for I feel 
the pull.”"—Rev Bernarp L DunuHaM, 
“The Better Country,” Alliance 
Witness, 3-9-’60. 


Que scrap book 


The English philosopher and 
social scientist, HERBERT SPENC- 
ER (b Apr 27, 1820) was known 
for his application of scientific 
doctrines to philosophy and 
ethics. Stressing the import- 
ance of conduct governed by 
reason, he said: 


The ultimate result of shield- 
ing men from the effects of 
folly is to fill the world with 
fools. 





oo. 
47 


FAMILY LIFE—23 

Today’s family is the best edu- 
cated, most experienced, most 
adaptable, most married, most mo- 
bile, and most insecure, and nerv- 
ous, and least stable in our history. 
. . . The old values in family life 
are changing. Thrift is outmoded. 
Families rate themselves not by 
bank accounts, but by charge ac- 
counts. The work which a family 
does together has grown less im- 
portant, but that of each family 
mbr has grown more important.— 
Dr Jessre Harris, Dean Emeritus of 
Home Economics, Univ of Tenn, in 
recent address. 


} 


) 


FOREIGN AID—24 

‘An official in Burma’s cabinet 
told me: “We know the American 
and Russian will give us money to 
improve our economy. And each is 
probably being generous to dis- 
courage Burma from falling into 
the other’s net. But the greatest 
goodwill is achieved by the one 
who mixes his gold with kindness, 
understanding, common sense and 
respect for our people.” It’s that 
simple.—Car. TERzIAN, “What Good 
Is For’gn Aid?” Optimist Mag, 
3-’60. 


FRANCHISE—25 

People vote their resentment, not 
their appreciation. The average 
man does not vote for anything, 
but against something. — Wm B 
Munro, quoted in New Outlook. 


FREEDOM—26 

One of the gravest dangers to the 
permanency of the U S as a world 
power is the wholesale way in 
which Americans are forsaking 
freedom for security under a pa- 
ternalistic gov’t. This portrays a 
lack of moral courage and daring 
without which there can be no 
great leadership.—C WaLTON JOHN- 
son, “The Unique Mission of 
Camping,” Camping Mag, 3-’60. 


FUTURE—27 

Great thoughts, like shade trees, 
will not be here to comfort future 
generations unless we keep them 
growing. — THE COUNTRY PARSON, 
Register-Tribune Syndicate. 


GARDENING—28 

Don’t throw away your empty 
seed pkgs. They are often just the 
right size for storing your crop.— 
Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. 


GENIUS—29 

How is the genius produced? The 
answer is that he is not produced 
but induced. . . Genius is the ex- 
pression of originality, and origi- 
nality requires active imagination. 
—Jas K FErrpLemMAN, chmn of Dep’t 
of Philosophy, Tulane Univ, “The 
Genius Versus the American Univ,” 
Jnl of Higher Education, 3-60. 


GOD—and Man—30 

A thick skin is a gift from God. 
—Kownrap ADENAUER, Think, Inter- 
nat’l Business Machines Corp’n. 


HISTOR Y—Perspective—31 

An arresting question with many 
people is: “What will future gener- 
ations say about our generation?” 
. . . Every epoch blames its prede- 
cessor for its misfortunes. The 19th 
century looked with disfavor on 
the 18th century for its godless 
philosophy; the 18th century ac- 
cused the 17th of being brutal; the 
17th century considered the 16th 
superstitious. What will the 21st 
century have against the 20th cen- 
tury?—Hatrorp E Luccock, Chris- 
tian Herald. 


HOUSEWIVES—32 

Until the 19th Century, a dutiful 
housewife was family physician, 
pharmacist, and vintner, not to 
mention dressmaker, master chef, 
and unfrocked cosmetician. She 
made her own soap, perfume, and 
candles. Frequently she wove the 
cloth that draped her windows, 
beds and children. — Harrmer Van 
Horne, “How Did They Ever Man- 
age?” Vogue, 3-15-’60. 


quae 
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Take any bird... 


As a young man, JOHN Jas AuDU- 
Bon (b Apr 26, 1785) tried to be a 
merchant. But his avocation was 
stronger than his vocation, and 
eventually he gave up the mercan- 
tile life to devote himself to pro- 
ducing the complete and definitive 
American ornithology, The Birds 
of America. He was no studio art- 
ist, but a creature of the forest. 
Probably no man has ever known 
the secrets of the wildlife of North 
America as well as Audubon knew 
them. Whether he knew these lines 
of Chaucer’s or not, Audubon 
would surely have agreed with 
them: 


Take any bird, and put him in a 
cage, 

And do all thine intent, and thy 
corage, 

To foster it tenderly with meat 
and drink, 

And eke with all the dainties thou 
canst think, 

And keep it all so kindly as thou 
may; 

Although his cage of gold be never 
SO gay, 

Yet hath this bird, by twenty thou- 
sand fold, 

Far rather in a forest, wild and 
cold, 

Go eten worms and suche wretch- 


gat 
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HUMOR—33 
Humor consists in kicking some- 
one so courteously that he is happy 
about it, since he thinks it was the 
next fellow who got kicked.—Con- 
RADO NALE ROXLo, quoted in “They 
Make Argentina Laugn!” by Huco 
EZEQUIEL LEZAMA, Americas, 2-’60. 


INFLATION—34 

When you read that inflation 
will make your money worth less, 
it’s no relief to reach into your 
pocket and discover that you have 
nothing to worry about.—Supervi- 
sion. 


INTEGRITY—35 

One of the highest forms of in- 
tegrity may well be not telling 
something which is not a secret.— 
ELIZABETH Dunn, “The Writers 
Notebook,” Writer, 3-’60. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—36 

A 10-yr survey by two Harvard 
criminologists, the husband - and- 
wife team of Sheldon & Eleanor 
Glueck (shows) that a “very large 
percentage” of juvenile delinquents 
show signs of going wrong when 
they are under 10 yrs of age. When 
parents are unwilling or unable to 
guide their children in formative 
yrs, when delinquent tendencies 
are not checked and corrected, the 
Gluecks found that youngsters 
tend to join a gang to “escape the 
social isolation” of unhappy homes. 
. . . Of 500 families of delinquents 
studied—50% of the mothers had 
a criminal background; 62% of the 
fathers drank; 60% of the parents 
did not love each other; 70% of 
the families never had any recrea- 
tion as a group; and 90% of the 
parents did not care what their 
neighbors thought about them.— 
Highways of Happiness. 
















Week of Apr 24-30 





Nat'l YMCA Wk 


Apr 24—460 yrs ago (1500) navi- 
gator Pedro Alvares Cabral was 
blown off his course and acciden- 





{ ally fetched up on the coast of 
Brazil. He took possession in the 

name of his native Portugal. 
| 160 yrs ago (1800) the Library of 


Congress was established. . . 145th 
anniv (1815) b of Anthony Trol- 
lope, English novelist. 


Apr 25—Feast of St Mark. . . 50 
yrs ago (1910) the Drama League 
of America was founded at Evan- 
ston, Ill. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) the 

) e ) ist United Nations Conf opened in 
San Francisco. 


Apr 26—175th anniv (1785) b of 

John Jas Audubon, American orni- 

thologist, naturalist, painter and 

writer. . . 80th anniv (1880) b of 

Michel Fokine, Russian dancer, 

ballet master and choreographer. 

. . . 50 yrs ago (1910) the Pan- 

American Union bldg in Washing- 

ton was dedicated. Pres Wm How- 

ard Taft and Andrew Carnegie 

(donor of the bldg) planted a “tree 

of peace” dedicated to friendship 
among the American republics. 


Apr 27—140th anniv (1820) b of 
Herbert Spencer, English philoso- 
| pher, psychologist and writer. 

110 yrs ago (1850) an American- 
7 .) owned steamship, the Atlantic, in- 
augurated a schedule of regular 
transatlantic passenger service, the 













lst American ship to offer compe- 
tition to British liners. 


Apr 28—100 yrs ago (1860) the 
lst Japanese ambassador to the 
U S was rec’d in Washington by 
Pres Jas Buchanan. . . 15 yrs ago 
(1945) Italian dictator Benito Mus- 
solini and his mistress, Clara Pe- 
tacci, were captured and killed as 
they attempted to flee into Switz- 
erland. 


Apr 29—100th anniv (1860) b of 
Lorado Taft, American sculptor, 
writer, teacher and lecturer. . . 15 
yrs ago (1945) in his secret bunker 
in Berlin, Adolf Hitler drew up his 
last will and testament: “My pos- 
sessions belong to the Party, or, if 
this no longer exists, to the State. 
If the State, too, is destroyed, 
there is no need for any further 
instructions.” 


Apr 30—60 yrs ago (1900) Casey 
(John Luther) Jones guided his 
locomotive into the most famous 
accident in American balladry. The 
crash occurred near Vaughn, Miss. 
. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) under the 
flame-swept ruins of Berlin, Adolf 
Hitler committed suicide. He had 
spent his last days dispatching 
impossible orders to armies thes 
no longer existed. 
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KINDNESS—37 

Better do a kindness near at 
home than walk a thousand miles 
to burn incense. — Defender, De- 
fenders of the Christian Faith. 


KNOWLEDGE—38 

The best learning comes from di- 
rect experience with things and 
with people, not from books.—Prof 
R FREEMAN Butts, Columbia Univ, 
“Scholarship and Education in a 
Free Society,” Teachers College 
Record, 3-’60. 





66 
While much of youth 
I found enraging, 
No less, in truth, 
Is wrong with aging. 
—T V Woopson. 
———_—_—"_-—-— 39 


ae 
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LANGUAGE—40 

Chas Berlitz, v-pres of the lan- 
guage schools, says that the two 
most useful words to be learned in 
any for’gn language are the words 
“look” and “no.”—Nuggets, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


LIFE—Death—41 

Most Americans, particularly 
males, are scared of death. They’re 
even scared of hangnails. Females 
are different. After all, they’re the 
creators of human life so they 
know how to leave it—Jas TuHur- 
BER, Life. 


LOVE—42 

Parisians like singer Edith Piaf’s 
favorite toast, “To love, the only 
fire against which there is no in- 
surance.”—Realites, Paris. 
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MAN—vs Machine—43 

Even with its split-sec calcula- 
tions, an electronic “brain” which 
was matched against a British 
chess expert was outclassed be- 
cause it could not analyze the 
myriad possible consequences of 
each move at the internat’l tour- 
nament rate of 15 moves per hr. 
The human player was thus able 
to capitalize on his ability to be 
imperfect—to make decisions by 
inference and odds without having 
all the information and analysis 
necessary to make the perfect 
move. . . It is one important rea- 
son why the machine behind the 
dials and pushbuttons will never 
replace the man behind the desk. 
—Property, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


MARRIED LIFE—44 

Wives can be trained to tolerate 
their husband’s smoking in bed. 
That is the surest sign of a happy 
and successful marriage—LIN Yuv- 
TANG, Think, Internat’l Business 
Machines Corp’n. 


“ ” 


Sentiment is to a marriage what 
good will is to a business—the in- 
tangible factor, worth more than 
every “practical” consideration. — 
ArDIs WHITMAN, writer, quoted in 
Industrial Press Service. 


MEMORY—45 

I am always suspicious of the 
man who can infallibly quote sta- 
tistics, and who takes pride in cor- 
recting others on dates and other 
trivia. The important thing about 
data is to know where to find it 
when you need it. It’s not always 
necessary to make a filing cabinet 
out of your brain. The highest 
function of the mind is the exer- 
cise of judgment, and there is no 


») ©@ 


» @ 


correlation between a capacity to 
reason and factual memory.— 
CLARENCE B RANDALL, “The Myth of 
the Wicked Politician,” Dun’s Re- 
view, 3-’60. 


OPINION—46 

A reporter phoned a Hollywood 
actress to ask her opinion of a re- 
cent for’gn film. “I’m sorry, I can’t 
answer your question,” she said. 
“My psychiatrist is out of town 
and I don’t know what to think.” 
—CLARENCE ROESER, Catholic Digest. 


ORIGIN: “Brass Tacks”—47 

Dry-goods stores of a generation 
ago were equipped with brass tacks, 
driven into the counter at specific 
distances for accurately measuring 
cloth. Sometimes a salesman would 
measure a yd of cloth by stretch- 
ing it from fingertip to shoulder, 
but a prudent customer might sug- 
gest he “get down to brass tacks.” 
The tacks long since disappeared 
as measuring devices, but the fa- 
miliar phrase has remained in our 
language. — Wheeling & Dealing, 
Schmidt Truck Service. 


PARENTHOOD—48 

To the degree that parents can 
hit the right balance between keep- 
ing reasonable control over their 
child, allowing sensible independ- 
ence, they can have fun with him. 
—Dr BENJAMIN Spock, “You Can 
Have Fun With Your Children,” 
Ladies’ Home Jnl, 2-’60. 


POPULATION—China—49 

Every month the population of 
mainland China grows by more 
than 1 million—Mechaniz Illus- 
trated. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—50 
S Parks Cadman was once asked 
by a young theological student to 


name the great preachers of the 
age. “My boy,” said the famous 
Congregational clergyman, “I don’t 
know their names. They are in 
small churches in obscure parishes 
all over the world. Some of us are 
more widely known, and we preach 
to larger congregations, but these 
men feed the flock of Christ every 
wk. Their people love them. They 
are the great preachers in every 
age.”—WaRREN E SHaw, New Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


PROGRESS—51 

Unless you try to do something 
beyond what you have already 
mastered, you will never grow.— 
Ronatp E Ossorn, Capsuled Com- 
ments. 


RELIGION—52 

A religion that is small enough 
for our understanding would not 
be large enough for our needs.— 
Survey Bulletin. 


RIGHT—Wrong—53 

The story is told of how Lincoln, 
the lawyer, was once asked to ac- 
cept a case. When all the facts 
were laid before him, Lincoln 
looked straight into the eye of the 
would be client, and repl’d, “Yes, 
you probably have a good case, but 
I won’t touch it with a ten foot 
pole. You see, I don’t believe you 
are in the right, yet if I argued 
your case before the judge and 
jury, I might finally convince my- 
self you were right, and that I was 
too! I wouldn’t want to take that 
risk.”"—Lois JOHNSON, editor, The 
American Jr Red Cross Jnl, “The 
Eight ‘ins’ to Leadership,” School 
Activities, 2-’60. 
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RUSSIA—America—54 

The U S has twice as many col- 
lege graduates as Russia, even tho 
the U S S R’s population is larger 
than ours by about 28 million. And 
more than 51.5 million Americans 
have finished high school, whereas 
in the Soviet Union, fewer than 18 
million boys and girls have fin- 
ished a general or specialized sec- 
ondary school. — Michigan Educa- 
tion Jnl. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—55 
Wk-ends are the most dangerous 
time to be on the highways. More 
than 55 per cent of all fatalities 
occur on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday—A D N W News. 


SERVICE—to Others—56 

If we wish to release God’s power 
for the good of humanity we have 
to identify ourselves with those 
causes which minister to the needs 
of our fellow men.—Dean Cuas C 
Nosie, of Hendricks Chapel, Syra- 
cuse Univ, on CBS Church of the 
Air. 


SPEECH—Speaking—57 

The speaker beginning his talk 
at a club meeting advised, “My job, 
as I understand it, is to talk to you. 
Yours, as I understand it, is to lis- 
ten. If you finish before I do, just 
hold up your hand.”—Geo FuvuEr- 
MANN, Houston Post. 


SUCCESS—58 

The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can 
well, and doing well whatever you 
do, without a thought of fame.— 
Megiddo Message. 
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SUCCESS—Failure—59 

It may take yrs of study, labor 
and toil to reach life’s mountain 
peak of usefulness and greatness, 
but one may fall in a few seconds. 
—Wesleyan Methodist. 


TALENT—60 

Some people don’t take advant- 
age of all their talents. Others 
seem able to make use of even 
those they haven’t got—Jos Woop 
Krutcu, “If You Don’t Mind My 
Saying So... .” American Scholar, 
Spring ’60. 


TAXES—61 

The average American toils 2 hrs 
and 16 min’s out of each 8 hrs he 
spends at work just to meet his tax 
bills—4 min’s longer than it took 
in ’58. The rest of the proceeds of 
an 8-hr working day can be di- 
vided as follows: Food and tobacco, 
1 hr and 28 min’s; housing and 
household operations, 1 hr and 24 
min’s; transportation, 36 min’s; 
clothing and accessories, 34 min’s; 
medical care, 19 min’s; recreation, 
18 min’s; all other, 1 hr and 5 
min’s—Tax Foundation Report. 


TRAVEL—62 

Every yr it takes less time to fly 
across the Atlantic and more time 
to drive to the office—American 
Mercury. 


TROUBLE—63 

If half of your wishes came true, 
your troubles would probably dou- 
ble.—Grit. 


WAR—64 

When I read about American 
kids who form Nazi-type organiza- 
tions, I get to thinking that maybe 
we’ve told them too much about 
how we won the war—and not 
enough about why.—BILL VAUGHAN, 
VFW Mag. 
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WIVES—65 

‘The Director of the Nat’l Inst 
for Human Relations said in an 
interview recently: “School teach- 
ers make the best wives. They are 
lovable, not inclined to yakity-yak 
at their husbands (after 6 or 7 hrs 
with a roomful of kids, who feels 
like yakking?). Besides,” the Di- 
rector said, “they have nice voices, 
regular hrs, common sense ‘ 
and steady jobs.”—Marime FRasEr, 
Indiana Teacher. 


WOMEN—Work—66 

Almost all American women are 
likely to work outside the home at 
some time during their lives. Cur- 
rent school girls may expect to 
spend as much as 25 yrs or more 
in paid work outside the home. 
And two of five mothers with 
school-age children are in the 
country’s labor force—Nat’l Safety 
News. 


WORLD STRENGTH—67 

We no longer reckon the strength 
of a nation in terms of its infan- 
try, air force, or navy, but rather 
in the number and quality of its 
scientists, lab’ys, and research 
achievements, and the educational 
systems which support them.—O xI- 
VER C CARMICHAEL, “A Three-Yr 
Master’s Degree,” Jnl of Higher 
Education, 3-’60. 


WRITERS—Writing—68 

A magazine editor once said to a 
contributor, “If you have an idea, 
look at it steadily till you think 
you see in it something no one else 
has seen. Then it will be your own 
and it will be something I will 
want.” That is good advice about 
writing. — Hatrorp E Luvuccock, 
Christian Herald. 


WRITERS—Writing—69 

I have feelings only when I have 
a headache — never when I am 
writing: for then I think.—Berro.t 
Brecut, quoted in “The Uses of 
Commitment,” by Martin EssLin, 
Mademoiselle, 3-’60. 





LZ 
LA 
No wife expects her husband 
to make 
As much as the man next door. 
What she expects, deep down 
in her heart, 
Is her man to make much 
more.—WALT STREIGHTIFF. 
So ee 





YOUTH—71 

A willingness to accept social 
change and even some zeal for so- 
cial reform must be regenerated 
among our young people. I fear for 
our society when college youth’s 
ambition is to join the country 
club rather than to reform the 
world. Youth ought to seek the 
root of things, to be radical, to 
question. Whether our recent past 
can be characterized by apathy or 
conformity, I do not know. But 
there have been too many unspok- 
en rules such as: “Don’t stick your 
neck out. Don’t volunteer. Play it 
safe.” Many of the tremendously 
urgent tasks in social reform can 
never be accomplished unless we 
can produce some people who are 
outraged at conditions devastating 
human character and health— 
JoHN McDoweLL, dean of Boston 
Univ School of Social Work, ad- 
dressing Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


The production mgr of an oil 
company was called to inspect a 
temporary sump with a view to 
building a regular concrete basin 
in its stead. He asked a nearby 
workman if the bottom of the hole 
was solid, and the latter repl’d: 
“It’s as solid as a rock.” 

The boss, being a man of action, 
promptly put on a pr of hip boots 
and waded into the sump hole. To 
his great surprise he slowly sank to 
his waist in the gooey mess, and as 
he was going down, he yelled at 
the workman: “I thought you said 
this bottom was solid?” 

“It is,” repl’d the workman. “The 
only trouble is, you ain’t come to 
it yet!”"—Dan BENNETT. a 


“ ” 


Heard over a Calif broadcasting 
station: “We bring you 5 min’s of 
the latest news compiled by the 
wild word facilities of the United 
Press.”—High Points. b 


“ ” 


Several wks ago a friend of ours 
had a small relative visiting with 
her from another state. They had 
dinner at the Automat in N Y C, 
and the little girl was quite in- 
trigued with putting coins in the 
slots to get her food. When she 
ret’d home to her mother and was 
asked where they had dinner she 
repl’d, “Oh, we ate at the Laun- 
dromat!”—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


_-Ken_Krarr___ 

While campaigning in a rural 
section of the Midwest for a 
congressional seat, a politician 
ran into an unfriendly crowd 
at one stop, and halfway thru 
his speech was suddenly pelted 
with tomatoes and over-ripe 
fruit. His presence of mind, 
however, did not fail him, and 
his next remark as he wiped 
the missiles off his face and 
shirt front turned boos into 
cheers. “My critics,” he said 
jauntily, “may not think I 
know much about farm prob- 
lems—but they’ll have to admit 
I’m being a big help with the 
farm surplus!” 





66 

Bing Crosby’s favorite story of 
the spirit of the Irish concerns the 
memorable last words of his grand- 
mother, Katie Harrigan. On her 
death bed, Katie said to her hus- 
band, who was sitting at her side, 
“Dennis, give me your hand.” 

Dennis placed his hand in hers 
and exclaimed dramatically, “Kat- 
ie, it’s a hand that was never 
raised against ye!” 

Katie opened her eyes and glared 
at him. 

“And it’s a domn good thing for 
you it wasn’t,” she said. Then she 
closed her eyes and died happily.— 
Joe McCartuy, American Wkly. da 


sssseseeee Qpultte- able QUIPS MOB 


A country stationmaster was do- 
ing his best to see that an old lady 
had a comfortable journey to the 
city with a compartment to herself. 

As parting advice he said: 
“When you stop at a station, stand 
up, ma’am, and show your face at 
the window—then nobody will get 
in.”—Tit-Bits, London. e 


“ ” 


While taking an education course 
in college, I participated in a panel 
entitled “Special Education in the 
Public School.” My report came 
last, and I became increasingly 
nervous as I listened to the others 
speak about gifted children, handi- _ 
capped children, and emotionally 
disturbed children. When they fin- 
ished, I gathered my notes, took a 
deep breath, and waited for the 
chmn to introduce me. He certain- 
ly did! He rose, and announced in — 
his best public speaking voice, “And 
now, Shirley Hartwell, the mental- 
ly retarded child.”—SuHIRLEyY Hart- 
WELL. f 


The original slow-train-thru-Ar 
kansas story must have grown 
from this letter written by a pas- 
senger to the pres of a ry. 

“It occurs to me,” the letter 
read, “that it would be well to 
detach the cowcatcher from the 
front of the engine and put it on 
the rear of the train. 

“You're not liable to overtake a 
cow, but there’s real danger a cow 
may stroll into a car and bite a 
passenger.” — Joe CREASON, Louis- 
ville Courier-Jnl Mag. 4 


One reason crime doesn’t pay 
these days is the number of people 
who carry credit cards.—G NORMAN _ 
COLLIE. 


“ ” 


Suburbia: where the houses are 
farther apart and the payments 
are closer together—Mavrice Sert- 
TER. eos $$ 


“ ” 


One of the certain signs of 
Spring: Keep off the Grass— 
FRANCES RODMAN. 


— ae ae. 


The grass in the next yard is 
greener—they have no children.— 
Watpo G FECHNER. 





A charge account is what a wo- 
man uses to keep her husband 
from becoming too independent.— 
Dan BENNETT. Wate. 


“ ” 


The man who likes to shoulder 
his responsibilities never has room 
for a chip—O A Battista. 


“ ” 


Diplomacy in the old school was 
the art of giving a hand without 
a handout—Pum H TUSETH. 

ited one ta EE 


~~ 
“ ” 


Nothing is more annoying than 
to have someone fail to tell you a 
piece of gossip you said you didn’t 
want to hear.—HarRoLp COFFIN. 


“ »” 


The theory of gardening isn’t so 
tough—it’s getting down to earth 
that hurts—KEN KRAFT. 

ee ne 
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A tiny European sports car got 
stalled in traffic the other day and 
it took over an hr for mechanics 
to discover the trouble. 

It was stuck on a large wad of 
chewing gum.—Jnl of the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n. h 











Sub Normal? 

Polaris submarines will have a 
tiny gymnasium, just big enough 
for two men, and will provide arti- 
ficial night and day, to keep the 
men, as nearly as possible, in a 
normal environment.—News item. 


Life will not really be so grim 

When men can work out in a gym, 

And box, or pull on weights. (It’s 
not 

Advisable to put the shot.) 


What if they run a mile, alack? 

How many times around the track? 

While keeping fit, and keeping 
busy, 

They also may get slightly dizzy. 


Some fathoms deep the sub will 
cruise, 

And men will exercise (by twos), 

And there will be the dawn of day 

Which will, at nightfall, fade away. 


Then, thanks to electronic means 

And sundry clever rays and 
screens, 

Men will be granted, as their right, 

A gorgeous sunset every night. 


Dee 
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I was speaking at an assembly in 
the Arkansas Ozarks one summer 
when a sudden shower held my au- 
dience captive beyond the hr of 
adjournment. Since no one could 
leave without getting soaked, I at- 
tempted to time my conclusion with 
the end of the shower. The presid- 
ing officer sat on the edge of his 
seat, nervously watching the rain 
and the speaker. The rain and I 
finished simultaneously and the 
presiding officer rushed to the po- 
dium. His first words were: “Now 
that the drip has stopped... .”— 
W L Howss, of the Sunday School 
Bd, S Baptist Brotherhood Jnl. i 


The motorist had wandered oft 
the main highway and was driving 
slowly thru a desolate portion of 
the Kentucky hills. 

Seeing a lanky hill-billy sitting 
in the doorway of a rundown shack 
he greeted him. The native ans’red 
him by saying, “I ain’t as pore as 
you think; I don’t own this place.” 
—ANNA HERBERT. j 


Dr Warfield, late pres of Wilson 
College, used to tell of visiting his 
daughter, a medical missionary in 
the mountains of N C (and of be- 
ing taken) to see an old woman 
who lived in a primitive log cabin. 
The old woman offered Dr War- 
field some corn liquor, which he re- 
fused because he did not drink. 
Then she offered him some chewing 
tobacco, but he did not chew. Final- 
ly she asked, “Doctor, what do you 
do to smell like a man?”—Mrs Jan- 
ET E Gu, quoted in “Sounding 
Board,” Presbyterian Life. k 
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Ahh le? 


This is the 
new book by 


‘oe 


What kind of a world will 
you —and your children — 
live in 15 or 20 years 


from now? 


Sweeping changes are coming in the world 
—not in the dim, distant future, but with- 
in your active lifetime. What should you be 
doing now to meet these conditions—and 
to help your children cope with them? 








$350 


-9 This is a book about Tomorrow—and 


sion commentator: “A generation that has 





the Day After. This isn’t a volume written 
to scare the wits out of you; nor is it a 
forecast solely of sunny days ahead. It is 
a realistic treatise written to help condi- 
tion you to changes before you collide sud- 
denly with them. 

Says William Morris, well-known syn- 
dicated columnist and compiler of refer- 
ence books: “Maxwell Droke has written 
a remarkable book on the future. If such a 
book had been at hand to guide me, the 
course of my life would have been smooth- 
er.” 


Writes Paul Harvey, radio and televi- 


come to respect the depth perception of 
Maxwell Droke as an historian will now 
see the future through his eyes. A terrific 
remedy for tired blood.” 


“Not everyone will agree with everything 
in this book,” says Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner, Mayor of Columbus, Ohio, “for 
it is a challenging volume. It stimulates 
thought—leads to debate—and that is De- 
mocracy in Action.” 

Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal of 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, agrees: “This book should be on 
the ‘must’ reading list for all Americans.” 


Order your “on approval” copy today. Examine it for 10 days and 
see for yourself. Then either return the book for credit or send 
us $3.50 plus a few cents for packing and postage. (If you prefer 
to pay now, send us only $3.50 and we'll prepay postage. Same re- 
turn privilege—prompt refund assured.) 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-30, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Market Deeping (England) Par- 
ish Council, noting that the local 
graveyard was full, told the villag- 
ers: “Stay alive at all costs. We’ve 
nowhere to put you if you die.” 

1-Q-t 


Mrs JuNE FFryTcHE, London 
housewife, admitting her 2 pets 
aren’t really dogs: “Why shouldn’t 
I keep wolves in my back yard?... 
They could be wonderful protectors 
of old ladies and defenseless people 
in the sts.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Today’s items are for’gn in ori- 
gin, and they’re not all particularly 
useful, but we think you may find 
them interesting. First, there’s an 
unusual vending machine. This 
was shown at an exhibition in 
London; what’s unusual is that it 
dispenses whisky mixed with soda 
or water for about 35¢. Time locks 
on the machine can be adjusted to 
conform with licensing hrs. 

And an Italian firm is market- 
ing candy filled with gin and 
scotch centers. (Somehow, choco- 
late-covered gin doesn’t appeal to 
us.) No doubt whisky-vending ma- 
chines and booze-filled candy will 
serve a purpose, but we doubt they 


will ever replace the sympathetic 
bartender. 

From Italy, too, comes something 
which may prove very practical: 
An automobile tire with a replace- 
able tread. Mfr, Pirelli, Ltd, says 
the tread bands won’t break away 
from casing at high speeds. They 
also claim that the bands stay on, 
even if the tire is partially deflat- 
ed, so there is small risk of losing 
the tread after tire is punctured. 
Also, says mfr, in emergencies you 
can drive the car on the casing 
without tread bands for some dis- 
tance. (We don’t think these are 
on the mkt here, yet—they are 
newly developed.) 





